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TWO     ACQUISITIONS     FROM     THE 
EUBEN     WELLS     LEONARD     MEMORIAL     FUND 


Colonel  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  throughout  his  lifetime  gave  great  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  cultural  development  of  Canada.  His  interests  were  wide  and 
varied  and  he  gave  his  time  and  resources  unstintingly  to  all  persons  and  organizations 
which  he  felt  were  contributing  honestly  and  well  to  the  country's  growth. 

He  was  born  in  Brontford,  Ontario  and  attended  the  Royal  Military  College  in  Kingston 
and  Queen's  University,  where  he  graduated  in  Mining  in  1  882.  His  participation  in 
such  successful  enterprises  as  the  hydro  electric  power  plant  at  Niagara  Fells,  the 
construction  of  power  plants  in  Fort  William  and  St.  Catharines  and  the  development 
of  mining  interests  in  Northern  Ontario  enabled  him  to  help  liberally  in  the  activities 
he  considered   necessary  to  Canada's  growth. 

His  establishment  of  Leonard  Foundation  scholarships  at  Canadian  Universities  and 
schools,  the  assistance  given  to  organizations  of  a  national  or  imperial  nature,  v.hich 
were  always  to  him  worthy  of  generous  support,  and  the  way  in  which  he  aided  many 
artists,  musicians,  writers,  engineers  and  scientists  are  evidence  of  his  interested 
generosity. 

[The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  in  particular  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Colonel  Leonard. 
me  contributed  funds  for  the  building  of  the  Gallery  and  two  galleries  are  named  in 
Ihis  honour.  A  gift  of  $10,000  enabled  the  Gallery  to  acquire  thirty  paintings  by 
JConadians.  And  on  his  death  in  1930,  the  Art  Gallery  received  the  Reuben  Wells 
JLeonard   Memorial  Fund,  held  in  trust  by  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation. 

So  far  the  Gallery  has  been  able  to  purchase  nine  European  paintings  through  this 
fund,  the  most  recent  acquisitions  being  "Venus,  Mother  of  Aeneas,  Presenting  him 
ith  Arms  Forged  by  Vulcan"  by  Nicolas  Poussin  and  "Field  Marshal  George,  First 
■Marquess  Townshend"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  These  are  particularly  welcome 
additions  since  they  strengthen  the  permanent  collection  at  two  points  where  repre- 
sentation has  been  inadequate. 

Both  the  new  acquisitions  are  by  artists  who  are  associated  with  the  academic  and 
[classical  in  painting.  Both  Reynolds  and  Poussin  made  interpretations  of  the  art  of 
Italy  that  were  later  widely  accepted  by  their  countrymen  and  taught  in  official 
institutions.     Poussin  was  invoked   as  the  demi-god  of  the  French  Academy,  founded 


in  1648.  Later,  when  a  quarrel  developed  between  those  who  upheld  the  draughts- 
manship of  Raphael  in  opposition  to  the  fluid  colouring  of  Rubens,  Poussin's  name  was 
the  rallying-point  of  the  former  party,  the  Ancients.  They  kept  his  example  and 
theories  dominant  in  France  until  the  final  victory  of  the  Moderns  in  the  1  8th  century. 
From  that  time  on  he  has  been  linked  with  traditional  movements  in  French  painting. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  connected  even  more  closely  with  officialdom.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  England,  holding  that  office  from  the  time  it 
received  its  charter  in  1768  until  his  death  in  1792.  In  both  his  "Discourses"  and  his 
paintings  he  left  an  inheritance  that  served  as  a  directing  force  well  on  into  the  19th 
century,  and  one  that  was  only  challenged  successfully  for  the  first  time  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  in  1849. 

"VENUS,  MOTHER  OF  AENEAS,   PRESENTING  HIM 
WITH  ARMS  FORGED  BY  VULCAN" 

N/'co/os  Pouss/n,  1594-1665. 
(fig.  1) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  this  painting  the  qualities  that  earned  Poussin  the  title 
"Classicist"  and  we  can  agree  readily  with  Lorenzo  Bernini's  adroit  characterization: 
"Signer  Poussin"  he  said,  putting  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  "works  from  here".  The 
pictorial  and  narrative  organization  are  immediately  intelligible;  Venus,  Aeneas,  the 
armour  and  a  river  god,  who  establishes  the  locality  of  the  scene  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  as  described  in  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Book  VIII,  form  a  broad  isosceles  triangle  whose 
sides  ore  given  in  the  diagonals  of  arms,  legs  and  sword.  This  geometrical  shape 
suggestive  of  basic  order  is  echoed  in  the  formation  of  the  hill  beyond,  which,  rising 
steeply,  limits  the  action  to  the  foreground  where  it  can  be  closely  observed.  The 
gestures  of  the  actors  on  the  narrow  stage  thus  formed,  are  explicit  statements  of 
their  feelings.  Clarity,  economy  and  order  in  both  spatial  organization  and  action, 
all  of  them  the  product  of  conscious  judgment,  are  here.  A  glance  backward  in 
time  to  the  "Parnassus"  of  Raphael  (fig.  3)  indicates  the  tradition  in  which  Poussin 
works,  while  Coypel's  treatment  of  the  same  theme  (fig.  4)  demonstrates  by  contrast 
an  extravagance  Poussin  would  avoid. 

There  is  more  in  the  picture,  however,  than  Raphael  and  the  unvarying  exercise  of 
painstaking  thought  and  self-control.  There  is  Titian  in  it  as  well,  in  the  silhouetting 
of  trees  against  the  sky,  in  the  glimpse  of  distant  hills  at  twilight  (fig.  2),  and  more 
generally  in  the  warm  tonalities  throughout.  The  experience  Poussin  gained  in  copying 
"The  Feast  of  Love"  enhances  the  rendering  of  the  putti  who  pull  the  chariot  of  Venus. 
Poussin  found  in  a  sympathetic  approach  to  Titian,  assistance  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  personal  poetry  that  is  mildly  voluptuous  and  softly  melancholy.  The  presence 
of  that  poetry  refutes  any  charge  of  coldness;  and  Bernini's  remark  suggests  only 
half  the  truth.  In  Poussin's  case  classicism  must  mean  not  the  repression  of  all  emotional 
and  sensory  life  by  implacable  reason,  but  the  reciprocal  interaction  of  both,  the 
conscious  ordering  of  all  the  resources  of  being. 
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Figure  1:   "VENUS,   MOTHER   OF   AENEAS,    PRESENTING   HIM    WITH   ARMS   FORGED   BY    VULCAN' 

by  Nicolas  Pousiin,  15941  665. 


Figure  7.    Tition,  "PORTRAIT    OF   CHARLES   V, 


Figure  3:    Raphael,  "PARNASSUS.' 


Oe'oil  in  reverie. 


Figure  4:    Antoine  Coypel, 
"VENUS,    MOTHER   OF   AENEAS, 
PRESENTING    HIM   WITH   ARMS 
FORGED   BY   VULCAN." 


"FIELD  MARSHAL  GEORGE,  FIRST  MARQUESS  TOWNSHEND" 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1723-1792. 
(fig.  5) 

The  subject  of  Reynold's  portrait  is  of  special  interest  to  Canadians.  Lord  Townshend 
entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age  and  came  to  Canada  with  Major-General 
Wolfe  as  Colonel  of  the  64th  Foot.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Mont- 
morency (31st  July,  1759)  and  took  part  in  the  celebrated  battle  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham  (13th  September,  1759).  On  the  death  of  Wolfe  he  took  command  of 
the  army  and  gained  possession  of  Quebec  shortly  afterwards.  In  1773  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Dragoon  Guards  and  it  is  probably  the  dress  of 
that  rank  that  he  wears  in  our  picture. 

Reynolds  has  portrayed  him  in  the  grand  manner,  the  style  that  he  introduced  to 
England  from  Italy.  It  is  a  "public",  "heroic"  portrait  with  the  symbols  of  the  sitter's 
military  life  introduced  as  accessories,  and  there  is  no  intimacy.  Only  in  the  head 
itself,  which  is  by  no  means  as  generalized  as  Reynolds  heads  often  are,  is  there  a 


Figure  5:    -FIELD   MARSHAL   GEORGE.    FIRST    MARQUESS   TOWNSHEND 


br  Sif  Jo«hoo  R»yr»oldi,  1723- 1792. 


Figure  6:    RADIOGRAPH    OF 
HEAD   OF   FIGURE   5, 


Figure  7:   RADIOGRAPH    OF   THE    SHOULDER    OF    FIGURE    5. 


suggestion  of  the  haughtiness  and  disappointment  that  marked  his  life  as  a  private 
individual. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  picture  throws  light  on  Reynold  s  methods  of  working. 
Radiographs  show  that  the  head  was  painted  on  a  small  piece  of  canvas,  subse- 
quently added  to  the  large  canvas  (fig.  6).  This  was  not  done  to  cover  up  a  hole, 
or  an  earlier  painting  because  no  signs  of  either  are  present.  Furthermore  it  must 
have  been  applied  before  the  painting  of  the  rest  of  the  figure:  the  radiographs 
indicate  that  certain  pentimenti,  or  preliminary  sketch  strokes  for  the  figure's  right 
shoulder  cross  the  borders  of  the  patch,  and  over  it  (see  arrows  fig.  7).  Moreover, 
once  the  head  had  been  applied  to  the  canvas,  Reynolds  seems  to  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  rest  of  the  figure  in  scale.  There  are  many  pentimenti  in  the 
region  of  the  feet,  and  the  figure,  as  finally  completed,  extends  closer  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canvas  than  is  usual.  A  reasonable  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  then,  that 
Reynolds  painted  the  head  from  life  at  one  date  —  we  know  that  Lord  Townshend 
sat  for  him  as  early  as  1  759  —  and  completed  the  picture  at  a  later  time,  incorporating 
in  it  his  first  sketch. 
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